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MY UNCLE’S GARRET-WIN- 
bow, 


A PANTOMIMIC TALE. 


(Continued. ) : 


SEMPRONIUS exercises his 
enly talent : he fumes and storms, 
and stalks about the room, and 
curses, and swears, and calls Hea- 
ven and Hell to witness : while the 
good lady sister, having completed 
her benevolent work, sits by the 
window and looks into the street, 
quite unconcerned, and as if she 
had ngthing at all to do with the 
business. 








So much-the better—now that 
her venomous tongue is at rest, 

. _thestorm begins to slacken, Sem- 
spronit i Walks backwards and _for- 
wards nee for some minutes. 
"New he stands stil, and leans 
against the wall, with his fore-fin- 
ger extended upon his cheek, as if 
buried in profound “thought—he 
has come to a decision ; he advan- 
ces towards his son, and, Heaven 
be thanked ! then paternal affec- 
tion still lives i in his bosom, for of 


phis own accord he offers his hand 
_to Edward. -Edward springs for-. 


by Ward eagerly to grasp it. But 
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hold !-Sempronius draws it pack, 
and the fore-finger of it repeatedly 
moving upwards and downwards, 
assures me, that he is luying down 


the conditions upon which Edvard 


may be restored again to favour. 


Edward starts back; he stands 
motionless,; his cye burns ; he 


secims to struggle against his fecl- 


ings: if Sempronius were not his 
father, I should expect to see the 
youth turn his back upon him with 
contempt. In short, he looks to 
me exactly, asif the terms of 
peace just proposed, had been— 
“an absolute renunciation of the 


maiden in question, and for ever !” 


I am certain!y right ; for at length 
Edward has recovered the power 
of speech. He places one hand 
upon his heart; he raises the 
other to Heaven with an air of the 
most determined resolution ; and 


~ 


with every word which he utters, _ 


his courage and his enthusiasm ap- 
pear to inérease. 
suffered to speak long. ‘The tem- 
pest again rages ; Sempronius in- 
terrupts his son with a fresh burst 
of thunder ; and now that the fire 
is rekindled, the rattle-snake in 
petticoats takes care to throw in a 
word or two, as she looks over her 


Shoulder towards the disputants, 
arta T | 


But he is not’ 
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and kindly prevents the fame from 
being extinguished a second time. 


The Lord be praised ! this em- 


barrassing scene ut length is con- 


cluded. Sempronius’s passion on 
a sudden gives place to the most 
frozen composure ; he spreads his 
armsout widely, and with a shrug 
of the shoulders, and a slight incli- 
nation of the head, he pronounces 
a single decisive sentence, and 
quits the room. Edward turns 
pale; he looks as if hecould scarce- 
ly credit his hearing, and remains 
like one thunderstruck. Can you 
possibly guess, my dear uncie, 
what it was, that Semprouius suid 
at parting, and which produced so 
strong an effect ? For my own part, 
lam compictely puzzied. 


“The aunt, however, does not 
think proper to make her retreat 
at present. No; she is preparing 
to vive her nephew a long lecture ; 
for she turns herchairround, clears 
her throat in her pocket-handker- 
chief, smooths her petticoats, and 
tukes a pinch of snuff. Now then 
she begins. 


She might spare her breath, for 
Edward does not heura syilable : 
he seems totally absorbed in his 
own gloomy reflexions. ‘TLe vir- 
gin might have talked on til 
dooms-day uninterrupted by him, 
if she had not unadvisedly taken it 
into her head, to pick up the frag- 
ments of one of the letters, which 
accident had thrown at her feet; 
and now as proof of the facts ad- 


vanced in her discourse, she pro- 








tiony The well known words give 
Edward the alarm—he awakens 
from his lethargy. This unware 


rantable intrusion into the secrets 
of his heart, this scornful treatment | 


both of his mistress and himself 
at once restores his presence of 
mind. He springs forward, snatch- 
es the paper frorm her hanus, and 


throwing his arms around her, 





‘ 


| 


bears her ‘swiftly [but without 
roughness] to the luncing-place. 
She evidently resists ; her open 
mouth assures me, that she pro- 
tests loudly against this involunta- 
ry exit: but she is already on the 

wrong side of the threshold, Ed- 


ward closes and bolts the door, and — 


my eyes behold no longer this mo- 
del of feminine perfection. 


My grief for this loss, however, 
is but of short duration—she boun- 
ces into her brother's study, and 
renews her attacks upon him with 
increased zeal. Sempronius has 
seated himself at his writing-desk’ 
—he has written two notes, and in 
one of them (which was very short). 


he now incloses a parcel.of bank-~ 
bills : he rings the beil, and sends . 


the old grey-headed servant out 
with the other. The aunt contin- 
ues talking without repose, but she 
gets no answer. Sempronius 
walks up and down the room, si- 


lent and gloomy, and without at- 





tending to her—he seems impa- 
tient for the messenger’s return. 


The domestic is come back—he 


| hel 


cead to.read the letter aloud with 
a sneering ‘Took; and theatrical‘ac- 










tu eceives, the oiher tw 
Be inciosure, and retires aut 


Pecan a in a minute ‘iter b see 









“door, and the servant enters. Pro- 
> bubly, the good old man guesses 
- the contents of the note, for while 
he delivers it, he turns away his 
head, and the back of his hand 
jassing over his eyes rapicly, ap- 
; pears to be wiping away tears. 









The unfortunate lover receives 
the note witha firm countenance ; 
but bis resolution only lasts till he 
has perused the contents—tie let- 
ter fails fram his trembiine hand ; 
his arms drop powerless by his 
side ; he rests his head against the 
framé of the window: he scems 
totally absorbed in the bitterness of 
his sensations. 


The old domestic opens a closet 
door, and draws forth a moderate 
sized trunk; undesired, he pro- 

\ ceeds to pack up the contents of a 
wardrobe, and of a chest of draw- 
ers., Alas ! alas !- poor Edwerd ! 
now then I knew the decision of 
your unyielding father! The pun- 

ishment pronounced upon you for 
Possessing a feeling heart, eyes for 
beauty, and sympathy for worth, is 
nothing less than banishment from 
your paternal mansion. 


The trunk is packed and cord- 
ed, and now with a. countenance 
expressive of the deepest melan- 
tholy, the old man offers Edward 
# Ee thekey. Edward sees him not, 
hears him not, heeds him not, till 
Ae feels his rigut hand moistened 


ward undraw the bolt Or his_ 








th argys he 
| ble servant 
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his feet; he 


i has clasped the hand of iis young 


master in both of his, apd ‘presses 
his lips upon it—Edward compels 
him to rise, and shakes the old man 
by the hand heartily and kindly— 
he takes the parcel of notes from 
the floor, and selecting one, gives 
it to his old attendant—but the ser- 
vant looks at it with a melancholy 
simile, shakes his head, lays it up- 
on the writings desk, and hiding 
his face with both his hands, he 
quits the apartment> 


Edward now proceeds to exa- 
mine his papers. Some of them 
ate fastened together again with 
the .fore-mentioned blue ribbund, 
and deposited in. his bosom—with 
the rest he fills his pockets, indis. 
ciiminately ; the bank notes are 
placed in a small red morocco case, 
and confided to his waistcoat—the 
spxniel frisks around the tabie, and 
every now and then I hear him 
bark joyously ; probably, he is 
aware, thet his master prepares to 
go out, aml for Acs part, he Is quite 
ready to be of the party, But his 
gaiety makes a siagular contrast 
with his maste:’s melancholy. 


Hark !—a _ post-chaise comes 
rattling up the street ! It stops be- 
fore Sempronius’s house ; the door 
is already open: the postillion dis 
mounts; he and the old servant 
are now in Edward’s room, and 
carry out the trunk between them ! 
What, then, my poor friend Ed- 
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Will your severe fathe -not even || tenti Therefore, my dear tin-- 






suffer you to breathe. me air 


with him ?, Now-By my lapaccouad 
heart bleeds a VO ks ee 


~~ ~ 


The trunk is tied on—the pos- | 


tillion is on his horse——the chaise 
step is let down—the old servant 
appears again in Edward’s room— 
Edward starts up, and follows him, 
evidently making a violent effort to 
tear himself away ; but when he 
reaches the door, he stops, and 
turns to take a melancholy fare- 
well-look of that chamber, which 
perbaps he has inhabited even 
from his earliest years.....where he 
has past so many happy, and so 
many bitter hours.....where he has 
so often smiled, and so often wept 

.. Which he now quits, and pro- 
bably for ever! He draws his hat 
down over his eyes, and as he pass- 
es the threshold, I can see his 
knees tremble ! Alas! poor youth, 
with @ broken heart do you quit 
your father’s dwelling ; it seems, 
thateven to say farewell to your 
stern judge, is forbidden you! 
Ob! suffer with patience ; suffer 
with firmness ; preserve your good 
heurt pure from every too bitter re- 
flexion upon him, vho, harsh as 
he is, is suiil your parent. He has 
ceased to act as a father, but never 
forget that you are ason. 


~ 


T am too much grieved by Ed- 
ward's departure, to attend with 
any patience to the amiable pair 
in thé study below ; they may do 





what they please, for I will not ho- 





cle, son may lay down your pen 
for to-day 5. into the bargain, in - 
half an hour more, it will be too 
dark for meto— 


Sit down again! sit down a 


‘my dear uncle !—Edward is not 
/yet gone ! 


At this moment he 
stands before his mother’s picture, 
which (as I told you formerly) 
hangs over the sofa in Cordelis’s 

sitting-room—<fi is eyes are“rooied 
upon those beloved features— 
“ Ah! mother !" methinks I hear 
him say, “ itis well for you that 
you sleep in‘ the grave ! It is well 
that you are not here to see your 
only son banished from the house 
ald heart of his futher, and to kiss 
away these tears, which you would 
surely mingle with your own! 
Perhaps, were you still alive, all 
this would not happen ;_ perhaps 
you would fold your arms round 
the son, who to-day is thrown out 
upon the wide world without shel- 
ter, and then when my fathe? 
heard the prayers of an agonized 


mother, pleading for her only — 
child—Oh! were you but alive; 


my mother! were not your place 
now filled by a stranger... 1” 


No! no! these last sentences 
Edward did not say—I wrong his 
justice ; he isnot so ungrateful for 
all Cordelia’s kindness, for see !—~ 
he fastens the silver-embroidered 
ribband round an alabaster vase, 
which stands on Cordeliu’s chim- 
ney-picce ; doubtiess he wishes te 
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convince his: step-motber that 
~ he thought of her at parting, and 

» has bequeathed her this’ precious 
gift of love, as a silent memorial of 


his undiminished friendship—Oh,, 


she wiil cert dnly find your’ legacy, 
poor Edward, and her own ieeling 
heart will interpret to ber the. in- 
-tentions and the sentiments of 
* yours—she wili often think of you 
» while absent, wil. jabour incessant- 
ly to effect your retnrn ; and while 
Cord:lia remains there, you wiil 
not be guite forgotten within the 
dwelling of your father. 


Again he turnsto his mother’s 
picture—near it hangs a. small 


sketch of it in Indian ink, the pro- | 


duction of Willy’s all-imitating 
pencil ; ic is drawn upon a sheet 
of letter-paper,and fastened against 
the wall with a pin, thus (with the 
true vanity of a youthful artist.) 
boidly chalienging a comparison 


with the original—there area thou-> 


gund defects in the drawing ;: but 
even from hence I can see, that he 
has succeeded in catching the re- 
semblance. Edward eagerly takes 
the paper from its place, and then 
having pressed. his lips with pious 
enthusiasm upon the frame of the 
picture, he hastens from the apart- 
ment as abfuptly, as if he dreaded 
lest his father should appear, and 


deprive him of his newly-found 
treasure. 


_. Edwardis in the chaise—the 
post-boy flourishes his whip—Ed- 
- ward is gone ! 


( To .be continued.) 








To the Editor of the Lady’s Miscellany, 


By turning to some of the latter 
numbers of your paper, you will observe | 
« promise given by a writer, under the 
siguatue of Axatus, to addicss a” 
course of eSsuys to your Misceliuny : 
this, through the pressure of ubayordu- 
ble circumstances, has been thus Jong 
delayed. Having keisure at present to 
pursue the subject, I now send you my 
firstnumber. A desice of co-operating 
with you, to form and inst: uct the te, 
male mind, bemg the true ovigin of the 
chsuing ubservations, 1 canno; but ex 
pect their appearance in the Miscel 


lany. 
lam, sir,” 


with respect, 
Your old cor:espondent, 
ARATUS. 


THE FEMALE MONITOR. 
No. 1, 


Tue morals of the female part 
of Community have been iony.con- 
sidered as a sure criterion of the 
greatness, and virtue, or the cor- 
ruption and depravity of a nation ; 
the remark is correct, clear, and 
easily demonstr.bie ; surely ther, 
too preat care cannot be taken to 
cherish the bud of femuaic inno- 
cence, and to use every endeavour 
in exciting that emulation to excel 
in the attainment of those princi- 
pies of scienoe, which, whilst they 
point out a true sys em of moraiity, 
exalt the human soul, and assinii- 
iate usin some degree to the great 
author of our existence ; for inthe 


‘proper pursuit of science, in the 


cultivation of intellectual great- 


_ Ness, it is impossible to lcose sig ht 
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of the purposes of our creation, it | 


informs us that we are rational be- 
ings, intended for progressive im- 
provement ; this consideration con- 
ducts the mind in the paths of vir. 
tue, which eventually terminate in 
happiness ; it therefore becomes a 
primary object, worthy of serious 
aitention ; let us devote a few Ici- 
sure hours to reflect upon it. Men 
appear too generaily to have imbib- 
ed the. idea, that women are but 
passive instruments, created foi 
the pleasure, and convenience, ol 
their arbitrary lords. It is surely 
unnecessary to advance an argu- 
ment to prove this idea-erroneous, 
for Ao the rational and reflecting 
p.ct of Community, (and to such 
only do I addréss myself) good 
sense will suggest a very cifferent 
To avoid subtlety, and 
unprofitable. lavestization, [I -wili 


opinion. 


Wuve a supposition that the two 


sexes have been created equal in 


energy of talent, boldness, and vi- 
vacity of intellect, warmth of ima- 
pination, and strength of judg- 
ment, but will consider them as 
occupying differeut stations in so- 
ciety, for which thetr capacities 
are adapted, JT shall however in- 
sist upon this point, that they are 
both in:portant to each otheis’ de- 
Hiht, and welfare. 
mighty created our first parents, 
he gave them the same indulgen- 
cies, piaced before them the same 
test of obedience, and throughout 
manifestly uppeurs to have intend- 
ed them as beings mutually de- 
pendent, their very existence as it 
were, interwoven together, each 


Meme 
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When the Al- 
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censtituting the other’s happiness, 
It must readiiy be conf€ssed, that 
in an enlightened society, female 
beauty, and innocence, form the 
true sources ol icfined and rational 
pleasure, and thither, as to an a'tar 
consecrated to Instruction and De. 
light, men throng, bow, worship, 
and adore. The mild, amenzbie, 
manners of a woman, nurtured in 
the lap of virtuous ucquirement, 
and receiving those advantages 
which a station of independent, 
competency may afford, diffuse 
around her happinessand pleasure; 
her presence is never regretted 
amony the wise and good 3 her 
conduct is always discreet ; pru- 
dence marks ail her actions ; Dis- 


cretion and Wisdom seal her lips . 


wiih the finger of Silence ; she is 
never desirous of obtruding her ob- 
servations ; but where her advice 
is asked, she gives it willingly, and 
with affectionate regard. In a 
country like ours, where the Sci- 
ences flourish, and where the lo- 
vers of poiite eruditiou boast, that 
Learning, driven from the gld 
world by luxury or ambition, and 
crossing the wide Atlantic, may 
find a refuge, it would indeed be 
disgracefui, were we to suffer our 
females to grow up in ignoranoe, 
and advance in yeurs, only to in- 
crease in folly. Let it not be said 
that the American fair are une- 
qual in natural talents to those of 
Europe. We are yet a young ha- 


‘tion, uncorrupted by the vices of - 


iuxury and effeminacy, possessing 
every advantage for the cultiva- 
tion of inteilectual powers, and if 
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Columbia siall never boast rivals ||| pernicious tendencies cf those ha- 


toa Dacier, and a Montague, it 
will but be a prool of defective 
education. Itis certainly to be 
rezretied that an inattention to in- 
tellectual improvement is becom- 
ing extremely prevalent in this 


country ; it is no uncommon spec- 


tacile to behold our fashionub‘e 
belles, either loitering away their 
time over a card table, or tired of 
a continual succession of Zinnzé, 
Snatch up some Novel, which pro- 
bably has been selected merely 
becaus- it relutes something won- 


cerful “and improbable, or was , 


mirked by feelings, whose deiica- 
cy has no existence but in a cis- 
tempered imagination, and after 
reading a few leaves, turning over 


‘as many more, tracing with ber 


pencil some fine sentiment, sigh- 
ing once er twice, and sitting idly 
meditative, arise and saunter out 


some spruce gailant attends, and 


‘the consenting fair is conducted to 


an assemb.y-room, where we will © 
for the present leave them. From | 


choly idea is suggested to the 
minds of all lovers of Science ; 
they sec, and see’with regret, one 
part of society, whose influence 
upon the other is extremely great, 


‘a consideration like this, a melan- | 


een 


and who might afford not a littie | 
entertainment and instruction, en- | 
tirely devoted to pleasure, or filling» 


up the whole space of life with one 


' continnal series of indolent ease. 


From a similar consideration, I was 
led to assume my pen, and with 
the sole idea of utility, expose the 














bits, whose rapid progress ‘in so- 
cicty has been truly alarming, and 
which have seriously affected do- 
mestic tranquillity and bappiness. 
In the course of the work, should 
my strictures’be considered too se- 
vere, I ussure the reader that this 


| severity is but the effect of an af- 
| fectionate solicitude for the fair 


fame of Columbia, ‘whose lovely 
daughters might furnish not an in- 
consikierable o: hament to raise her 
reputation among nations, and en- 
tile her to a high station in the 
historic page. The writer of the 
following essays having made the 
preceding cesultory remarks, in 
monienis occusionaily sequestered® 
from other occupations, would now 
wiln ly pursue them, and contri- 
bute his mite to amend the defect 
which he conceives to exist in fe- 
male educaiion. Should the ad- 


. ‘ i 5 . se . "i bd : 
the remzinder of the day, when | vice offered be attended with any 


success, his labours will be richiy 
repaid. 
ARATUS. 


HAPPINESS. 
A Fragment. 


**** Tire scenes of my life have 
been sad, said a poor Frenchman, 
who had scrampled up one of 
the most precipitous mountains of 
North Wales, and was now pen- 
sively leaning on his stick, and.cas- 
ting a mournful look towards the 
wide expanse of waters, which 
bounded his prospect—* The 
scenesot my life have been sad,” re- 
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peated he, and a tear silently stole 
down his cheek, as the painful re- 
collection of the past, again struck 
in bis soul—* I have pursued the 
bulsble happiness all over the world, 
and have lived but to find it a 
phantom of the brain—I have suf- 
fered the torture of the inquisition 
in Spain—I have been chained to 


the gallies in Italy—I have starved | 


on the mountains of Switzerland— 
I have groaned as a slave in Tur- 
key—I have languished beneath 
the repubiican tyranny in France— 
and, lastly, I have been whipped 
as a vagabond in Enziand—and I 
am grown grey in misery, and old 
ave has overtaken me in wretched- 
ness !’——The tears streamed plen- 
tifully down the cheeks of the un. 
fortunate old man, as this painfal 
retrospect presented itseli to his 
mind. ‘The sun was just casting 
his last rays over the waters, and 
the west was tinged with the briyht 


streaks of vermiliion and goid. 7 


Not a brgath of air ruffied the 
surface of the deep—not asound in- 
vaded the ear---.1! was stillness and 
seieulty, except when the last notes 
of ihe ascending sky-lark sunk ou 
the air, while the featherd song- 
ster himself was fost in distance. 
He insensibiy felt his spirits tran- 
quillized by {he universal harmony 
wiich seemed to reign-around— 
The balm of peace descended 
upon his soul—Ile looked upon the 
wanderings of his past days with a 
calm, but melancholy regret—It 
was too lute to begin life anew; 
and after having spent his youth 
in toil and vexation, he now felt 








that a little rest was necessary, 
When the sun had sunk beneath 
the horizon, he laid himself on the 
turf, and soon dropped into a sweet, 
and an uninterrupted slumber.—In 
the morning he arose+ refreshed. 


Beneath the wide spreading branch- 


es of a venerable tree, he con- 
structed a simple- hut—His meat 
was supplied by the. roots and the 
herbs of the valley ; and the crystal 
spring, which bubbled by his dwell-- 
ing, afforded him a wholesome 
beverage—Every evening beheld 
him sinking peaceably to repose on 
his bed of leaves ; and every dawn- 
ing day. saw him rise refreshed 
and cheerful. Ina short time he 
discovered that he was happy— 
The discovery astonished him. 
He was isolated—an  outcast— 
depending on the spontaneous pro- 
ducts of the earth for sustenance, 
and only sheltered from the in- 
clemency of the weather, by a 
cabin, over which the den of the 
wild beast possessed many advanta- 
ges.—Under such circumstances 
that he could be happy, was to 
him incomprehensible.—A {termu- 
sing for some time on the strange- 
ness of the fact, he found out that. 
all the miseries of his past life 


were to bé imputed to himself; * 


that they arose from his own rest- 
lessness and ambition ; and that the; 
true philosopher’s stone, . which 
converts every thing it touches in- 


to gold, the real source of all hu- *— 


man happiness, is Contentment.- 


A whisper can can dispel the 
slumbers of hatred, and of love. 
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For the Lady’s Miscellany. 
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VARIETY. 


@RIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


COUNT GLEICHEN. 


Wuewn a holy zeal to drive the 
infidels from the Holy Land had 
seized all Europe, and the pious 
knights, bearing the badge of the 
cross, repaired in crowds to the 
east; Count Gleichen also left his 
native land,and with his friends 
and countrymen, went to dsza. I 
shall not describe his great and be- 
roic achievements. I shall content 
myself with saying, that the bravest 
knights of Christendom admired 
his prowess ; but it pleased heav- 
en totry the hero’s faith. Count 
Gleichen was made prisoner by 
the infidels, and became the slave 
toa Mahomedan of distinction, 
who entrusted his gardens to the 
care of the Count. The unfortu- 
nate Gleichen was now employed 
in watering violets and blue-bells, 
lilies, and roses. The hero long 
endured the horrors. of captivity ; 
but all his sighs and vows would 
have been ineffectual, if a fair Su- 
racen, his master’s lovely diugh- 
ter, had not begun to regard him 
with looks of the tenderest affec- 
Often, coucealed beneath 
the veil of night, did she listen to 
his melancholy songs, often did 


she see him weep whilst praying, | 


¢ 


} vours their flight. 








and her beauteous eyes were like. 
wise suflused in tears. A modest 


shame, the peculiar virtue of a. 
youthful female heari, long pre-. 
vented her from declaring her pas- 


sion, or from intimating in ahy 
manner te the slave, how deepiy 
she sympathised in his sorrows. 
At length the spark kindied inio a 
flame, shame was silenced, and 
love could be no lopger conceaied 
in her heart, but poured in hery 
torrents from: her mouth, into the 
soul of the astonished Count. Her 
angelic innocence, her biooniiag 
beauty, and the idea, that by her 
mezns he might perhaps be able 
to obtain his liverty gall this made 
such a powerful impression on his 
mind, that he forgot his wife. He 
swore eternal love to the beautcous 
Saracen, on condition that she 
would agree to leave father and 
native land, and fly with him tg 
Europe. Ah! she had already 
forgotten her father and her coun- 
try, the Count was her all. She 
hastens away, brings a key, opens 
a private door leading to the fields, 
and flies away with her beloved. 
The silence of night, which cover- 
ed them with her sable mantie, fa- 
They arrive 
safely in the country of the Count. 
His vassals joyfully greet their lord 
and father, whom they had given 
up for lost, and with looks of curio- 
sity behold his companion, wiose 
face is concealed beneath a veil. 


On their arrrival at the castie, the’ 


Countess rushes into his embraces. 
“ That you, my dear wile, see me 
again,” said he, “ you have to 
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thank her, (pointing to his deliv- 





erer) she has, for my sake, left her | 


father and fer native land.” | The 


Count covers his streaming eyes 
with his hands. 
Saracen drops her veil ; and throw- 
inz herselfat the feet of the Count- 
ess, exclaims, * lam thy vassal :” 
« Thou art my sister,” repticd the 
Countess, reising and enbracing 
her. “ My husband shall be thine 
also; we will share his heart.” 


"The Count, astonished at the mag- 
nanimity of his wile, presses her | 


to his heart ; all these are united 
in one embrace, and they swear to 
love each other ul! death. Heaven 

fessed this threefold union, and 
the Pope himself confirmed it. 
The Count’s habitation was the 
abode of peace and happiness, and 
he, with his two faithful wives, 
were, after their death, laidin one 
grave,in the church of the Bene- 
dictine convent. A large stone 
coversit, on which the ciissel of 
sensibility hus represenied them. 
When behokling this stone, I 
bicssed their memory. 


MODERN DESCRIPTION. 


The fleecy clouds of the morn- 
Ing were now streaked with na- 
tare’s richest vermillion, the sun 
was just lifting his radiant head 
auove the stately trees of the fo- 
rest, the feathered Hiundels of na- 
ture sung iorth their sweetest ca- 
roils, and the universe had borrow- 
ed the robes of May, when Sylvia, 


The beautecus ° 
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more beautiful-than Diana, waiked 
out to feed the chickens. 


An officer in b: ttle, happening 
to bow, a cannon buii passed over 
his head, and took off the head of 
the suidier who stood behind him. 
“ You” see, said he, “ that a man 


| never loses by his politeness,” 


W eweitzer asked a citizen whe- 
ther he wouid rather kiss a pretty 
girl, or partake of a good feast? 
The citizen honestiy repiied, that 
he shouid prefer the iatter. “I 
never thought you,” repied We- 
weitzer, * a man of the ton before, 
but IL new find that you have more 
tuste than feeling.”’ 


A quaker, who had been sued 
at law by a neighbour, and who 
came off second best atthe trial, 
was determined to be revenged of 
his adversary. One day he acci- 
dentally met him, and accosted 
him in very civil terms. “ Priend, 
(suid he) thee and I have had some 
little misunderstending together ; 


but as. matters are now adjusted, 


1 hope we siiaiil not always be at 
variance. Wilt thou not dine with 
me to-day? I] shail be very glad of 
thy company, to partake of what 
my table affords.” The other 
readily consented, but before the 
quaker took him into the reom 
where they were to dine, he heat- 
ed the handle of the poker, almost 
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red hot, and taking it out, placed | 


it in its proper situation, by the 
side of the fire. He then ushered 
in his friend, but before he had 
been there halfa minute, “ Friend, 
(said Aminidab) as tliou -sit.est 
next the fire, I should be Sniized 
to thee if thou would s:ir-it.” The 
other, not suSpectiug the trap that 
was laid for him, innocently took 
up the poker, and’burnt his hand 
in a most shocking manner. It is 
impossible to conceive the rage in- 
to which he was thrown by this re- 
venveful artifice, and abused the 
quaker in a'most shocking man- 

ner, though not so much as he de- 
served. The quaker, made ne 
other answer than, “ Friend, ‘hou 
art only burnt in the hand, and 
that thou hast deserved these ma- 
ny years.” 


EPITAPH ON A WATCH-MAKER. 


Here lies in a horizontal position, 
‘The outside case of 
PETER PENDLUM, WATCH-MAKER, 
Whose ability in his line were 
an honor to his profession. 
Integrity was his Main-spring, and 
Prudence the Regulator of all 
the actions of his life. 
Humane, generous, and liberal, 


his Hand 
never stopped till he had relieved 
distress. Sonicely Reguiated 


were all his motions, that 
He never went wrong, except 


when set a going by people who 


did not know 
His Key ; 








%, e : ==, 
Even then, he was easily Set right 
aguin, 
He had the art of disposing 
his Time so weil, 

That ‘his Hours glided away in one 
continued round of pleasure and 
Delight, 

Till an unlucky Minute put a pe- 

_ riod to his existence. He 
departed this life, . 

WOUND UP, . 
In hopes of being taken in hand 
By his Maker, 
And of being thoroughly Cleaned, Re- 

paired, and set-a going 

IN THE WORLD TO COME, 


Anecdote of Matthew Prior. 


Maithew, when he had left the 
office he had held under the admi- 
nistration of Lord Oxford, became 
in the latter part of his iile, like 
many an ex-tinister, hypochon- 
diical.* His active mind, not hav- 
ing any pabuium to feed it, Legan 
to prey upon itself. He became 
deaf, or at least thought himself 
so— When some one asked him 
whether he had ever observed 
himself deaf when he was in office, 
‘ Faith,’ replied he, * I was then so 
atraid of my head, that I did not 
attend very much to my ears.’ 


The poor—who envies not the 
rich, who pities his companions of 
poverty, and can spare something 


for him that is stifl poorer—is, in ° 


the realms of humunity, a king of 


¥ kings. 
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NEW-YORK ROSCIUS. 


Masrer Payne.—This young 
eandidate ior dramatic fame, mace 
his debut in the New There, in 
this city, on Friday evening, the 
24th ult. ia the arduous character 
of Yeuxc Norvat, ia the cele- 
brated trayedy of Dovczass. | 
had not the pleasure of witnessing 
his performance, but «am informe 


that his conception of the part was | 


correct, his gesticulations grace- 
ful, and that Coor: rn, who made 
his debut an the same character, 
was very inferior in those talents 
for the stage, which shone forth on 
the first appearance of our young 
“ Theshian Mirror.” With more 
experience, a little attention and 
carey he bis fair, capable men 
pronounce, to equal the most dis- 
tinguished tragedians of the day. 


As an equivalent for any thing 
I could say, |. present my patrons 
with the following short but judi- 
Cious critique 


From the American Citizen, 


“On Friday evening Master 
Payne made his theatrical debut 
in the character of Young Norval. 
The house was unusualiy throng- 
ed—The audience were aive 
wita expectation, and we are hap- 
py (© announce that the highest 
expectations which had been for- 
med of the young actor were not 
oniy equalled but exceeded. 


At his first entrance he appear- 
eliobe somewhat under the in- 
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fluence of fear; but this svon 
wore off. Elis description of the 
Hermit, especially the latter part 


of his anxiety to discover the fate 


ofthis mother, was very finely ex- 
pressed ; in his interview with 
Gienaivon, the feelings of woun- 
ced honor were nicely delinevted, 
und tie whole of his couduct thiough 
the fifth act was little short of per- 
feciion. Norval expired to bursis 
of upplause, never perhaps. nicre 
yusidy merited. 


After this general view of Mas- 
ter Payne’s performance, let us 
proceed to examine him in those 
points in which Theatrical oratory 
principaily consists. His concep- 
tion of his part was excellent, and 
his emphasis almost universaily 
correct ; his voice is sweet, but 
not forceful, for it is the voice of 
sixteen—His gesticulation might 
be mended ; its principal faults are 


-too much motion of the feet and 


an ungraceful bending of the right 
arm. These may easily be cor- 
rected. 


Mrs. Twaits, as Lady Ran- 
dolph, deserves high commenda- 
tion—But of the other performers, 
with the exception of Mr. Hun- 
tingdon, we cannot even give them 
the credit of mediocrity.” 


- 


Voorn 


MARRIED, 
At Red-Hook, on the 19th ult. by 
the rev. Andrew N. Kittle, Wiliam 
M. Smith, of Sharon, (Conn.) to 


Miss Helen Maria Livingston, 
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daushier of Gilbert R. Livingston, chardson; to Miss Ann Hoffman, 


disg. of Red-Hook. ” 


At Manor Livingston house, on 
Thursday, the 23d ult. Mr. Alexan- 
der Crofts, of the house of Mullany 
and Crefis, merchants, of this city, 
to Miss Mary Livingston, only 
daughter of Robert J. Livingston, 
Esq. of the former filace. 


On Sunday evening last, by the 
rev. Mr. Ruckel, Mr. John Morri- 
son, druggist, to Miss Hilah Bergh, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Adam 
Bergh, all of this city. 


On the 23d ult, by the rev. Dr. 
Williams, Mr. Charles M’ Carthy, to 


Miss Rachel Taylor, both of this 
city. 


On Wednesday evening, the 23d 
of Feb. at Hackensack, N. J. Mr. 
Albert Zabri:ki, to Miss Helen Van 
Beuren, daughter of Dr. Beekman 
Van Beuren, all of that place. 


On Tuesday, the 2\st ult. at 
Bellville, New Jersey, by the rev. 
Mr. Willard, John A. Rucker, Esq. 
of this city, to Mise Sarah Macoméd, 
ef that place. 3 


At Brook-Haven, Long Island, 
en Saturday last, by the rev. Mr. 
Greene, William Tooker, Esq. to 
Mrs. Sophia Smith, all of that place. 


On Thursday, the 23d ult. by the 


rev. Mr. Bradford, Mr. Maitby || 


Howell, of Ehzabethtown, to Miss 
Letitia Young, of Albany. 


On Saturdax evening last, by the 
vev. Mr, Peck, Mr. Lemuel Ki- 
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eldest daughicr of Mr. Frederick 
finan, all of this city. 


é 


On the \8th ult. by the rev. Mr. 
Lewis, Mr. Henry Denton, to Mise 
Mary Lurke, all of Goshen, Orange 
County, NV. Y. 


On Tuesday evening, the 2\st ult. 
at Satauket, I.. I. Cafitt. Charles 
Jayne, to Miss Sally F. Greene, 
daughter of the rev. Zach. Greene, 
all of that filace. 


On Saturday evening last, Mr. 
William L. Vandervoort, merchant, 
to Miss Helen Bruce. 


At Stafford, (V.) Mr. Christo- 
fiher Peas, to pygiss Lorry Beans, 
afier a tedious courtship of one 
night! 

DIED, 

On monday morning, of a linger- 
ing illness, which she sustained wth 
exemplary pfiiety, Miss Charlotte 
Maggill, youngest daughter of Mr. 
Robert Maggill, of this city. 


At Phillipsburgh, Orange Couns 
ty,en Sunday evening, aftera short 
and painful illness, Mre. Deborah 
Eliza Phillips, wife of mr. Henry 
W. Phillifis, of this city. 


7 


At Har‘ ford, of the prevailing fe- 
ver, afier an illness of 24 hours, 
Miss Sarah Suiter, daughter of Mr. 
John Suiter, aged twenty years. 


Our City Inspector reports the 
death of 36 frerscns, during the 
week, ending om Saturday last. 
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oon | THE LADY’S, 
) Heed no sighs—-nor heed her pray'r— t 
Wound your victim’s boasting heart. 
CHEVIOT. } 
—— 
E 
To the Editor. 
Sir, é 
By inserting the accompanying in- 
| teresting tale, which, from being recited 1 
on several occasions by the celebrated Mr. 
Ogilvie, has excited a greater «interest, 
For the Lady’s Miscellany. ioe eas are sk ccs ete on 
many. if not ail, of your female readers, | t 
eae and greatly oblige 
ADDRESS TO CUPID. Your humble servant, and } 
, Weil wisher in the diffusion of | 
Since then, little God of love, pieasant knowledge, 
Ihave felt thy barbed dart, : A Subscriber. 7 
Yet once more your skill to prove, 
Aim one at Ex1za’s heart. THE SNOW-STORM. I 
Choose the sharpest arrow, choose |} Tue day had been dreary—the wind C 
From your quiver’s, ample store ; from the east ; 
Since she has a heart to loose, The cold it was pinehing to Man and to 
Let the culprit steal no more. beast, 
And the clouds seem’d to labour with E 
At her heart direct your arms, snow ; 
Shun her eyes, with stud’ous care, ' || When William had drove all the flocks k 
Or the lustre of her charms, to the farm, 
May thy little heart ensnare. To shelter them well, and to keep them 
| from harm, é és 7 
Her eyes have darts, sharp as thine, |, For the sky, daik and lowering, threat- 
And will rival thee in skill— | en’d a storm, 1 
Thousands own their pow'r divine— | And he thought it would bluster and 
Where you only wound—they klll. blow. I 
Her syren voice charms the heart, | And now, said the shepherd, my stock 
Oft I’ve wish'd to press her lip, | is all sure, 
There exist, and never part, , . | My cow is safe hous’d, and my bleaters C 
Ever the rich nectar sip. secure ; 
; Besides—'tis the last of the week, 1 
Her smiling mouth, sweet and fair, || Andifin my cot I should loiter and stay, 
Breathes a sound of sweetest note, And not see my Mary, al! what would 
That pratt’ling tongue—did I dare— she say ? 7 
I'd kiss with warmth, from her throat. (For the fear of a storm never kept me 
ver) S 
Shew no pity to the fair, She would think I was chang'd, or 
Since shélaughing, scorns thy dart, was sick. 
. 
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Right true Was his love, and his Mary hea pats on your head, whea she bids : 
was tne, “you good bye, 
Andshe promis’d to marry. “him not Her heat is so tender and kind. 
low U4 ug, 


As soon as the winter was gone; 
For her futher was dead, and her mo. 
ther was ill, 
And she knew not herself how to ma- 
nage the will, 
The shee p bleated round her, she could 
not but feel, . 
*Twas comfortless living alone. 


He whistled up Tinker, and threw round 
his plaid, 
Nor fear’d the dark night, which he 
sought the dear maid, 
For oft had he trod the same road ; 
The snow, how it drifted, and loud blew 
the-wind, 
But what was the storm, to a lover so 
kind, 
Ov the depth of the snow, were he able 
to find, 
Sweet Mary, thy cheering’abode. 


He trudg’d along, thinking no ill would 
betide ; | 
His poor fai:hful Tinker, kept close by 
his side, 
For they dno gré&t distance to roam ; 
Through the waste, and the woodlands, 
and turning the stile, 
Why, the whole of the journey is scarce- 
ly amiie— 
Let me see but my Mary—one Kiss, and 
a smile, 
And then I'll return to my home. 


Come Tinker, come near me, for fear 
you should stay, 

The snow it grows deeper, more track- 
less the way, 

And I wish not to leave you behind ; 

If Tinker should tarry, my Mary would 
sigh, | 

She calls you “ poor fellow,” and wipes 
her bright eye, 








More ficrce grew the storm, and more 


high the wind blew, 
And the church on the hill was obscur’d 
from the view, 


And darker than pitch grew the 


night ; 

Benumb’d with the cold, he was thinks 
ing he'd stay, 

And chat with his true love until it was 
day, 

When the evening wind led him a little 
astray, 

And he slipp’d, and he sunk out og 

sight.” 


Poor Mary, she watch'd the approach 
of the storm, 
And fear’d that her lover would come 
tosome harm, 
Sat list’ning to every noise ; 
The wind and snow driving, were all 
that she heard ; 
She wish’d that he'd come—yet his 
coming she fear'd, 
When Tinker, poor Tinker, her fond 
‘bosom cheer’d, 
By the sound of his known welcome 
voice. 


E’er she open’dthe door she expected 
his knock, 

She expected his kiss—but how great 
was the shock, 

To find that no William was there ! 

With dread apprehension, poor Mary 
turn’d pale ; 

But when faithful. Tinker had howia 
out his tale, 

He pull d by her gown, and in spite of 
the gale, 

~ She foilow'd in, woe and despair. 


Not very far off, at the foot of the hill, 
And Gown a steep rock, near the race 
of the mill, 


The corpse of her lover now lay ; 
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The hollow Wind howl'd through the . bee 
‘trees onthe brow, 7 IMPROMPTU. 

The limbs ‘were encumber'd with ¥o- | Qn seeing a beautiful and accomplished 

___ lumes of snow, pres Lad, take from her bosom a contri- 

The frost it'was keen, but she felt it not |) potion, for a Charitable purpose. 

now, . 


And Tinker he led her the way. 


When breathless with fear she artiv’d 
at the place, 
She gare one sad look at her lover's 
*pule face, 
Forever, alas ! he was gone : 
With a piteous shriek, she sunk down 
and died— ‘ 
Their bodies next morning, a neighbour 
espied, 
And poor faithfal: Tinker lay close by 
their side, ' 
As dead, and as cold as a stone. 








For the-Lady’s Miscellany: 


CHARACTER OF MISS M. L—, 


Born to soothe distress, and lighten 
~ care, 

Lively as soft, and innocent as fair ; 

Blest With that sweet simplicity of tho’t, 

So rarely fonnd, and never to be taught ; 

_ Of winning speech, oe artless, 
kiwd, 

The loveliest pattern of a female mind: 

Like some fair spirit from the realms of 
rest, 

With all her native heav’n within her 
breast, 

Marta, So pure, so good, she knows 
not sin, 

But thinks the world without like that 
within ; A 
Such melting tenderness—so fond to 

bless— 
Her charity almost becomes excess ; ; 
. But Goodness only’ can affection move, 
And Jove must own its origin to love. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
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Tr works of charity.are mark’d above, 

_ Thine will be register’d an act of 
grace, 

A faithful emblem of celestial love, f 

Sweetly imparted, from so fair a 

place. 

And sure ite residence the gift hav blest, 

Bestow’d by Beauty’s hand from’ Pity’s 


Provided always, and Nevertheless. 


When is it best, said Yohn to Foan, 
At night, at morning, or at noon 2 
Why, faith ! 
right, 
Tis welcome morning, noon, and night. 
4 . 
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Qnoth Foan, to tell thee, 





Sed 





